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CRAZY TOM. 


1. As Mr. Jones was making a journey from 
London down to his house in Yorkshire, he stop- 
ped to change horses and te dine at an inn in a 
small but pleasant village. His son and daughter 
were with him. 

2. While the waiter was laying the cloth on 
the dinner-table, they heard on a sudden, loud 


Surprised at this uproar in a place which had 


| move your pity? 
eyes that it does. 
despise those cruel boys who make themselves jor sister, said I to myself, and if so, I will tell 
merry with this wretched man’s misfortune, and | her about my sister Julia who is dead. 
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| and if any one kindly puts bandages on his limbs, | and saw by the tear that glistened in her eye, that 
—==—====== he will tear them off, and leave the wounds to ‘although more silent than the rest, she was not 

fester. 
| always in search of he knows not what, nor can | but a passing impression in childhood, very easily 
| ever find. 
|never the inmate of his bosom, and friendship, | upon any affecting scenes which they have wit- 
| that solace of all other cares, can be of no use to | nessed. So it was with my young triends. They 
| him. 


He is always wandering, always restless, | devoid of interest in the scene. 


g, Misery makes 


Sleep rarely closes his eyes, joy is|eflaced. Their buoyant spirits do not long dweit 


{passed on to another room, and I thought I was 
10. Does not this picture, my dear children, ‘left alone with the little girl, for 1 had determined 
I see bv the ors that fill your ! not to leave, until T had found out why she look- 
How then must you abhor and/ed so sad. Perhaps she has lost a little brother, 


find sport in adding to historments!’ The wrongs, These thoughts passed through my mind in @ 
that he commits are not sins in him, because he | moment, and | wis just going to speak, when my 


has lost his reason; but theirs are crimes, for they | attention was arrested by a low voice, saying, 
have the blessing of reason to guide them, and | ‘‘here, my little girl, take this, ] am very sorry | 




















seemed so very quiet, Mr. Jones asked the waiter 
what was the matter, and he said, in quite a care- 
less manner, that it was only Crazy Tom. 

3. Master and Miss Jones ran to the window, 
and throwing up the sash, beheld a tall figure of 
aman, with an old ragged blanket wrapped about 
his shoulders, and upon his head was a sort of 
garland made up of weeds, flowers. rags, and 
straw. His beard was long, his cheeks thin and 
sallow, his eyes were red and fiery, and always 
rolling about, as though he were in great pain. 
He was bare-footed, and both his legs and arms 
were covered with wounds, scars, and bruises. 

4, This wretched object was followed by all the 
boys of the village. Some bawled after him, some 
pushed and pinched him, some threw dirt and 
stones at him, and some put sticks in his path, 
that he might stumble over them and fall down. 

5. Sometimes he would walk straight forward 
with hasty steps, talking to himself, and not seem- 
ing to feel the tugs, blows, and pushes of the rude, 
unfeeling crowd; then on a sudden he would start, 
turn round, tear scraps from his blanket to throw 
at them, and foam at the mouth with anger against 
them. It was their wish to torment him into a 
fury, and his feeble, useless efforts to drive them 
away made new sport for them. 

6. My dear children, said Mr. Jones when the 
crowd was gone past, you have now seen the most 
unhappy state to which a human being can be 
subject, namely, that of madness. That poor man 
is mad. He does not know his father or his 
mother, nor any one person from another. 

7. He does not know right from wrong, and 
does mischief and injuries without knowing what 
they mean. He even knows not what he is him- 
self, and perhaps thinks that he is now a mighty 
monarch, though he has neither food, clothes, nor 
a home to receive him; and when he creeps into 
the dirty shelter of a pig-sty, supposes that he lies 
down in a palace. 

8. So void of all sense is he, that he will fight 
with the wind, spit at the rain, and, while it wets 
him to the skin, fancies that it has ceased at his 
command. He will. devour mice, frogs, worms, 
and snails for food, and drink the filthy water of a 
loathsome ditch. 

9. He will rush through thorns aad brambles; 


yet commit wrongs. | 

11. Our reason teaches us to be humane, to | 
pity those who are in distress, and to succor the 
‘afflicted. Besides, it is a sacred command from 
God, that we should do unfo others as we would | 


have no more. Now don’t cry, 1 must go quick.”’ 
I had been concealed by a barrel of rags, so that 
my young friend in her haste had not seen me; 
but I immediately recognized the voice of Ellen 
Wilder, the one who had appeared so much af- 


that they should do upto us; and which of those | fected at the apparent distress of the little girl. 


he now teases and ab 
zy Tom. - 
12. It is only the vulgar and the ignorant who 
commit such crueltics, for ignorance hardens the 
heart and debases the reason. Improve your 
minds then, my children, that you may do justice 
and love mercy. Believe me, you will feel mere 
pleasure from doing one act of kindness to a fel- 
low-creature, than those barbarous unfeeling boys 
ever knew in the whole course of their lives. 


cruel boys would abe teased and abused, as 


I know, my young friends, you will all love 


s poor, defenceless, Cra- | Ellen, and you will, I hope, try to imitate her ex-, 
a | 
- 


She literally fulfilled the command of ou 

blessed Saviour, ‘‘ Let not thy left hand know 
(what thy right hand doeth.’’ She did not give 
;her mite to be noticed and praised by her com- 
panions, but she went back secretly, when she 
thought all had left, to do what she could towards 
relieving a distressed object. Deux. F. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
PRIVATE CHARITY. 
‘* Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.”’ 

In the summer of 1833, 1 visited Lowell, 
with a number of young ladies from the village 
school of M—. We had all been anxious to go 
into the factories, especially the carpet and calico. 
It was quite amusing to hear the conversation on 
the way. ‘‘I wonder how they do make so many 
figures in carpets?” said one. ‘‘I can imagine 
just how they do it.” ‘‘Tellusthen.” <‘IfI 
find it is right I will,” and so they talked and 
laughed until we arrived at the place where we were 
to stop, which was just at 12 o’clock. 

Our teacher who was with us, gave directions 
for a dinner to be ready at two, at which some of 
my companions wondered, saying they did not feel 
in the least hungry, and I myself thought Mr. 
L. could rot be very much interested in the fac- 
tories, but perhaps he has visited them before, 
and this thought silenced me. I will not attempt 
to describe the surprise and astonishment of the 
young ladies, as Mr. Colburn, (who is now de- 
ceased) explained to us the machinery, and all 
about the establishment. As we passed around 
the rooms in the carpet manufactory, we saw 
several little boys and girls employed in picking 
rags. A little apart from the rest, sat one poor 
girl, who immediately attracted our attention. 
She was apparently about eight years old, quite 
tall, and very, very thin. Her face was remarka- 
bly interesting. When we spoke to amy of the 
others, they would return the smile upon our 
countenances, but when I went to her and said, 
‘are you not well,.my dear?’’ there was such a 
pensive expression as touched all our hearts, as 
she answered, ‘‘ Yes ma’am, pretty well.””> We 
all said, ‘‘how pale she looks.” ‘I’m sorry for 





her.” I noticed one, the youngest of our party, 


Written for the Youth’s Companion 
THE UNENIND SCHIIOOL GIRE. 

I was, a few years since, acquainted with a 
lady, of whom, I do not know that I ever heard 
any one speak well, without adding an if, or a 
but. And why? was she an intemperate woman? 
or profane? No, she was a professor of religion, 
and no one seemed to doubt her piety. But, 
when she was a little girl and went to school, she 
used to trouble her schoolmates, particularly 
those who were younger than herself. Now 
those children had grown to be men and women, 
and formed the circle of her acquaintance; and if 
she was unkind then, if she could laugh at their 
troubles, and even cause them for sport, they did 
not believe that she was, at heart, all that a wo- 
man should be now. Little did she think, when 
she told the trembling child, that she, or some 
other terrible being would carry it off, would cut 
off its head, or take away its toys, that twenty 
years afterward, when it had learned to despise 
her threats, it would despise her too. But this 
was the case. I could see no other reason why 
Mrs. was so universally disliked; and the 
frequent mention of this fault of her childhood, 
and the manner in which ras menti 1 ft 
thought, explained the whe \ 
may fiy as far from home as 
not fly from her name. He 
free as herself, and among s e 
of one who knew her in ehi'dis: fluence 
a thousand. 

I mention this case, not because it is rare, but 
because it is so common. I gould tell of many 
more, whose names are handed down with infamy, 
for this same fault. I could tell too of the injury 
which little threats made ‘‘for fun,” have done. 
But I forbear. Did I tell of all the injury which 
I have known within even one year, I fear that I 
might needlessly wound the feelings of some whe 
have indulged in this cruel sport, because thes 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































mouth’s Companion. 











have never thought of the consequences. Ifthere 
ure any who read this, who have ever, needlessly, 
excited the fears of their little schoolmates, (and 
the complaint on the part of parents is so frequent 
that I fear the practice is very common, ) will they 
not take warning by this, and instead of going 
forward in a wrong course, go immediately back, 
and ‘be kindly affectionate one to the other, in 
honor preferring one another,’ remembering that 
the Scripture also saith, that ye ought rather to 
support the weak. E. L. E. 
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OBITUARY. 
SHORT ACCOUNT OF LUCY B. 


Lucy B. was born in B., in the year 1825. 





Her mother was a cruel, hard-hearted woman, 
and did not take good care of her little daughter. 


When she was very small, her mother would go| seated myself by the side of a young man, whose 
away, and leave her alone for along time. Lucy | glowing countenance plainly indicated, that a 
sometimes became very hungry, and her mother | 


When | 


would not get any thing for her to eat. 
she was about three or four years old, her mother 


told an old woman, who used to come to see her,| in the Sabbath school, and that during the day 


| 


Poor | 
Lucy did not gain any thing by the change; for| and fervent had been his prayer, since the morn- 
the woman, who took her, used to work a few | ing dawned, that the Holy Spirit might be poured 
days, and then take all the money she got, and | out upon the Sabbath school; ‘‘and,” said he, 

When she was drunk, if Lucy | «*I do believe that God, the hearer of prayer, will 


she would give Lucy to her, if she would take her. 
So the woman took Lucy home with her. 


spend it for rum. 
asked for anything to eat, she was sure to get 
whipped most severely. To add to the trouble of 
this poor little girl, the man where she lived, 
sometimes came home intoxicated. When Lucy 
saw him, she would always run and hide, till he 
went out. Often, when night came, after suffer- 
ing with cold and hunger all day, she would lie 
down and try to goto sleep. Then the man and 
woman would begin to quarrel, and soon te fight. 
When it was morning, both were cross and unkind 
to her, and seemed to love to beat her, just to 
hear her cry. ‘O! said she, ‘how I wish that 
HoT WATER, they bring home in the jug was all 
gone, it makes these folks so bad.’ This poor 
child had been so cruelly treated, and suffered so 
much for want of food, that she was poor, and 
very pale. She felt as if she could not live long. 
She had not been taught to read, nor about the 
Saviour. She knew nothing about God: but he 
remembered her. One day, a lady, who was 
passing, called in and saw this child, and was in- 
terested fer her. She procured a place for her, 
and took her away from these wicked people. 
She was then treated kindly, and sent to school. 
Here she soon learned to read, and her teacher 
said she was a very good girl. So she told her 
about the Lord Jesus, who came down from heaven 
and died, so that she and all who loved him might 
goto heaven. Lucy had suffered so much, that 
she was never well after this good lady saw her, 
and she always seemed to feel afraid of something. 
While other children grew and were in good 
health, she was weak, and suffered much from the 
abuse she had received from her mother, and the 
wicked woman with whom she lived. She went 
to the Sabbath school only a short time; but she 
loved her teacher and the lessons, very much. 
After about one year, Lucy was missed from 
the school. The teacher had observed her feeble 
appearance for a long time, and feared she was 
ill. Ina few days, the physician said, she could 
not get well. About this time, while she was 
suffering much pain, the minister called to see 
her. He talked about the Saviour. ‘ Yes,” 
said Lucy, ‘‘my teacher used to tell me about 
Hen. I love the blessed Saviour; and now I am 
going to die, I think I shall go to him, and be 
happy.” She was asked, one day, how she felt 
toward the woman who used to abuse her so sadly. 
**O,” said she, ‘‘ I wish she might love the Sa- 
viour, and be happy. I pray forher.” The little 
strength which she had, was soon spent, and Lucy 
died, just as happily as any little girl wonld go to 
sleep. You read in your Testament, that Christ 
said, he went away to prepare a place for his dis- 


ciples. We believe this little girl has gone there. 
Ask your teacher to tell you about that place next 
Sabbath, and what kind of people will go there. 
Have you a good mother? how thankful you 
ought to be. Have you plenty of food to eat? 
Think how often poor little Lucy was hungry. 
Pray to the Lord Jesus, that he may give you a 
new heart, so you may go to be with him, when 
you die. [S. 8. Treasury. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Sabbath School Concert of Prayer. 
I repaired (says a Correspondent, in a letter 
addressed to us) to the vestry of the church, in 
the place where I was visiting, to unite with the 
children of God, in supplicating His blessing upon 
the Sabbath schogl held there. As I entered, I 


deeper feeling than idle curiosity had brought 
him there, and I was soon engaged in ¢onversa- 
tion with him. He told me, that he was a teacher 


his heart had been filled, with earnest desires for 
the conve:sion of his dear scholars, and frequent 


bless the means used for their conversion, and 
pour His Spirit upon their hearts.”” Soon the 
vestry was filled, and among the assembly I saw 
the teacher who imparted} and the youth who re- 
ceived instruction. There, too, I saw the aged 
and care-worn man, who had come to bless God 
for His mercies to his own family, and to ask for 
more of the same blessing. The man of God was 
there; for he too felt lis responsibility, and de- 
sired to see the lambs of his flock brought into the 
fold of the good Shepherd. Parents, also, mani- 
fested their interest in behalf of their children, by 
co-operating with their teachers in their efforts to 
bring them to a ‘‘ knowledge of the truth.” The 
exercises of the gvening were commenced by 
prayer, after which a chapter from the Bible was 
read, and a hymn sung. The teachers were then 
requested to make any remarks concerning their 
respective classes: one after another rose, and, 
while a few of them, with apparent gratitude, men- 
tioned the fact, that some from their number had 
lately found the Saviour precious to their souls, 
the remainder desired the fervent constant pray- 
ers of Christians, that their scholars might be 
brought to repentance. One teacher, who had 
formerly been indifferent to his trust, confessed 
with sorrow his sin, and resolved in future, with 
Divine help, to labor more faithfully in the service 
of God: he also desired the prayers of all present, 
for him and his scholars. Among the children 
present that evening, were some, who since the 
last meeting had given their hearts to the Saviour; 
and they called upon their parents, and teachers, 
with all who were present, to bless the Lord, for 
His distinguishing grace to their souls, and His 
willingness to answer the prayers, and bless the 
efforts made, for the conversion of youth. Such 
were the varied exercises of the evening, inter- 
spersed with fervent, united prayer, at intervals, 
for the blessing of God. The pastor of the church 
closed the meeting by urging the teachers to be 
\faithful in the discharge of their duty, to labor, 
not being ‘‘ weary in well-doing,” believing in 
the promises of God, to all faithful laborers in His 
vineyard. After commending themselves into the 
hands of God, the assembly dispersed, and I re- 
tired to my home, feeling that this had been 
‘none other than the house of God,” and that, 
according to His promise, He had met with His 
people, and blessed them. One other fact, I will 























mention. J notieed, that most of the people con- 
| tributed their mite at the door of the vestry, remem- 
| bering that there are places destitute of the blessings 
; 

of a Sabbath school. Here were feeling and ac- 




























“ This thine own wickedness shall correct thee.” Jer. ii. 19, 

“The sons also of them that affiicied thee shall come bendine 
unto thee; and all they that despised thee shall bow themselves 
down at the soles of thy feet.”’ Is. Ix. 14. 


Illustrated in the following Anecdote with which a 
friend has furnished us. 

A man in Kentucky, buying aslave, went to his 
former master, and said to him, I want you to tell 
me all Cuff’s faults. ‘‘ He has none, except he 
will pray.’ Well, says his new master, I don’t 
like that much, but I think I can break him of 
it. He took him home, and made him a ser- 
vant in the house. He was soon observed, every 
day after his work was done, retiring to the woods. 
His master, unobserved by him, followed one day 
to the spot, and overheard him, engaged in prayer 
for himself and wife. He returned, but did not 


say any thing to him at the time. When the 
Sabbath came, Cuff went to meeting. When he 


returned, his master asked him how he liked the 
meeting. He answered, Very well: there be 
good people there. I thank the Lord I come here 
to live. His master then said to him, Well Cuff, 
I don’t allow any praying on my ground: so you 
must leave off praying. I can’t, says Cuff. But 
you must. I can’t, Massa. Well then I will tie 
you up and give you twenty-five lashes night and 
morning, till you do. I can’tleave off praying, 
Massa. So he tied him up, ard gave him the 
twenty-five lashes, and then let him down, and 
Cuff went away singing, 
** Soon my days will all be o’er, 
When I shall sin and sigh no more.” 

His master went into the house, and his wife said 
to him, ‘‘ Why don’t you let Cuff pray, if he wants 
to? Itdon’t hurt us.” He replied, that he would 
have no praying on his ground. He retired to 
bed, but through the agitation of his spirit, he 
could not sleep. About midnight, he awaked his 
wife, and asked her if she could pray for him. 
No, said she, I never prayed in my life. He 
groaned, and said, Is there any one in the house 
who can pray for me? She replied, I don’t know 
as there is any one but Cuff. Well, call Cuff 
then; I must have somebody that can pray for 
me. Cuff came in; and his master looked up and 
said, ‘‘ Cuff, can you pray for your master?” He 
says, ‘‘Massa, I be pray for you ever since you 
let me down.”? The man and his wife were both 
soon brought hopefully to the peace of the gospel. 

Who can fail to admire the Christian spirit of 
this suffering disciple? Though treated most 
cruelly, and for no fault, he says, ‘‘I be pray for 
you, Massa, ever since you let me down.”’ How 
perfectly illustrative of the Saviour’s precept, 
**Pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you:”” Matt. v. 44. 

Who, again, can tell what firmness in duty, and 
perseverance in prayer, will accomplish? Had 
Cuff yielded to the requisitions of an ungodly 
master, how great would have been the loss? 
But fearing God, more than man—how blessed 
the result!) God will honor his devoted servants, 
however obscure. ‘‘I will set him ‘on high, be- 
cause he hath known my name.” Ps. xci. 14. 

May disciples of every grade be instructed by 
the example of this poor slave; and be as much 
more devoted than he, as their privileges are 
greater. [S. S. Treasnry. 


THE YOUTHFUL MARTYRS, 

In the year 1555° when Mary was queen of 
England, many ofthe dear people of God were 
burned to death, because they could not believe 
that the Roman Catholic was the only true reli- 
gion, and would not profess what they did not 
believe. Some of these were rich and noble, 
others were poor and despised; some were learn- 
ed and wise, others simple and unlearned; some 
were old and feeble, others in the vigor of life; 
and some were not older than many of the dear 
children who read these pages. Yes, even chil- 











{ton. [S. S. Treasury. 








dren were then found who loved God so much that 
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‘and beware ye turn not to this abominable Popery, 


Youth’s Companion. 
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they would rather give their bodies to be burned 
than deny Histruth. In those days of darkness, 
Thomas Watts, a pious tradesman, was taken be- 
fore the magistrates, accused of the crimes of neg- 
lecting the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
church, and attending private meetings for reli- 
gious worship. He confessed the truth of the 
charges, and boldly avowed his belief of the Pro- 
testant doctrines. He was then sent to the cruel 
bishop Bonner, who tried all his arts to persuade 
him to forsake the Protestant faith, and to return 
to Popery. Bonner, failing in this, condemned 
him to die at the stake. Being allowed to see his 
wife and six children for the last time, he thus 
addressed them: ‘‘ Wife, and my good children, 
I must now depart from you. Therefore, hence- 
forth I know you no more; but as the Lord hath 
given you unto me, so I give you again unto the 
Lord; whom I charge you to obey, and fear him, 


in testimony against which I shall presently give 
my blood. Let not the murdering of God’s saints 
cause you to fear, but let it strengthen you in the 
Lord’s cause, and I doubt not but he will be a 
merciful Father to you.”’ 

My dear little reader, have you a pious father, 
who prays for you, and talks to you about Christ 
and heaven; who supplies your wants, watches 
over you when you are sick, reproves you when 
you do wrong, and encourages you to do right? 
How could you bear to see this dear parent torn 
away by rude hands, and dragged like a criminal 
to execution, only because he loved Christ better 
than his own life? Would you be ready to say, 
** Let me die with my father?”? This would cer- 
tainly prove that you loved your father and your 
father’s God. Two of the children of this good 
man had such love for him, and such zeal for 
the cause of Christ, that they expressed a desire 
to suffer with their father, but they were not al- 
lowed. Are there any such children living in these | 
days? JI trust there are some in our Sabbath | 
schools who would rather die the death of a martyr | 
than 1ive the life of an apostate. But they are) 
not to be found among the idle, thoughtless, sin- | 
ful children who break the Sabbath, neglect the | 
word of God, dislike prayer, and love themselves 
and their sins more than they love Christ and ho- 
liness. Such children would not hesitate to give 
up Christ, and the hope of salvation through him, 
for the sake of spending a few more years in the 
enjoyment of worldly pleasures. 

We are not now exposed to imprisonment or 
death for the profession of the gospel. Our hap- 
py laws secure to Protestants and Catholics alike 
the free exercise of their religion. This is right, 
and we should rejoice in it and be thankful, and 
pray that these privileges may not be taken from 
us. But we should remember that no one can be 
atrue Christian who is not willing to suffer shame, 
poverty, and death for the sake of Christ and a 

good conscience. [ Youth’s Friend. 








“LEARNING. 


THE LEARNED SHEPHERD BOY. 


Alexander Murray was the son of a shepherd, 
who lived in a very lonely part of Scotland. His 
father had forty or fifty sheep and four cows, and 
this was all his property. As he was too poor to 
send his son to school, he undertook to teach him 
himself. As he had very few books, and was 
afraid they would get spoiled by: being handled by 
a child, he taught him the alphabet, when he was 
six years old, by making the letters on a piece of 
board with the burnt end ofa stick. In this way 
Alexander learned at the same time to read and 
write. The first book ever put into his hands was 
the Shorter Catechism, and in a month or two he 
could read the easier parts of it. His next book 
was the New Testament, of which he read the 
historical parts with great delight. He was not 
allowed to touch the large family Bible, which he 
felt a great curiosity to read; but finding an old 


pleasure which he had never before felt. 


SS. SIT 


time, and pored over its interesting stories with a especially if afflicted with any bodily infirmity. 
| Edward noticed none but the young people, par- 


His father, intending to bring him up to his own | tigularly those who appeared lively and cheerful. 


business, sent him when seven or eight years of | 
age to the hills with the sheep. But he was too_ 
fond of reading and writing on his board to be- | 
come a good shepherd; so that his father often, 
blamed him for being lazy and useless. About 
this time, an uncle, hearing of his love for learn-| 
ing, sent him to school, where he was at first | 
much iaughed at for his strange pronunciation of| 
words; but in the course of a few months he be-| 
came head of the Bible class. After being at | 
school one quarter, he was obliged to leave on | 
account of his health. The next five years were 
spent in the occupation of a shepherd, and in soli- 
tary study. When about twelve years of age, he| 
borrowed a work on Geography and History, | 
which he almost learned by heart. He also| 
learned to eopy the maps which it contained, and | 
even made a map of his native glen and its neigh- | 
borhood. His father, finding that Alexander was 
not likely to make a living as a shepherd, sent 
him to teach the children of two neighboring far- 
mers during one winter, for which he received 
only four dollars and his boarding. This money 
he laid out in the purchase of useful books. 
During the next three years he was allowed to 
go to school only about five months. But he 
made good use of his opportunities. While his 
schoolmates were at play during the middle of the 
day, he was in the school-room, poring over their 
books, and storing his mind with useful knowledge. 
It was about this time that he began to show a 
fondness for learning foreign languages. And so 
eager and diligent was he in these pursuits, that 
in about eighteen months, he had learned the 
French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
almost without assistance. As a proof of his 


|earnest desire to learn, it may be mentioned that 


in his spare time he actually read Ainsworth’s 
large Latin dictionary several times through. He 
still spent his winters in teaching, which now be- 
came more profitable to him. All the periods of 
his attendance at school being added together 
make only about thirteen months, and these were 
scattered over the space of eight years. After 
leaving school, Alexander continued to pursue his 
studies with increasing ardor, in the mean time 
supporting himselfby teaching. Atlength,through 
the kindness of a gentleman in Edinburg, who had 
heard the fame of his uncommon learning, he pro- 
cured a free admission to the classes of the uni- 
versity.: He was then about nineteen years of 
age. Here he continued ten or twelve years in 
his favorite study of languages, and in preparing 
for the ministry of the Scottish church, to which 
he was at length ordained. Six years after this, 
Dr. Murray was elected professor of oriental lan- 
guages in the university of Edinburgh, which 
office he held only nine months, being suddenly 
called away by death on the 14th of April, 1813, 
at the early age of thirty-eight. 

The life of this eminent man may give encour- 
agement to some youth who is struggling with 
poverty and want of opportunity to get an educa- 
tion, and be fitted for usefulness in society. Who 
would have thought, to see the little shepherd boy 
sitting under a tree poring over his book or board, 
while his flock were grazing before him, that in 
less than thirty years his name should be known 
throughout Europe as the most learned man of 
his own or perhaps any other age? Remember 
the motto of Eliot, the missionary to the Indians, 
‘* Prayer and pains, with the blessing of God, can 
do any thing.” [ Youth’s Friend. 


__ NATURAL HISTORY. 











THE MICROSCOPE. 

As old Mr. Geoffry was going to see the Mi- 
croscope, with his grandson by his side, the dif- 
ferent pursvits which enter into the minds of youth 
and age were very visible, and formed a strong 
contrast the one to the other. The old gentleman 








loose-leaved Bible, he took it away, a leaf at a 


narrowly observed every aged person they met, 


If the grandfather stopped a moment at a book- 
seller’s shop, he read over the titles of pious 
works, while his grandson directed his attention to 
the smaller books, bound in showy colors, and 
exhibiting pictures of battles and shipwrecks, wild 
beasts and painted birds; and while the old gen- 
tleman indulged in some brief remark, setting 
forth the vanity of this world when compared with 
the glory that will be revealed in the next, his 
youthful companion was thinking of the wonder- 
ful microscope they were going to see. 

This microscope was indeed well deserving their 
attention; for though the old gentleman was fa- 
miliar with microscopes, having some of his own, 
and though he had now and then allowed his 
grandson to peep through them, yet the one they 
were about to see was far more powerful; for it 
not only magnified some objects ten thousand 
times, but increased the size of others so much, 
that they appeared five hundred thousand times 
larger than they really were. 

What wonderful powers has God in his wisdom 
and goodness bestowed upon man; and how rea- 
sonable it is that they should be employed in ex- 
tending his glory!’ He who has not kept back his 
well-beloved Son, but freely offered him up on 
the cross for the salvation of sinners, may well 
demand every faculty of our bodies and our souls. 

When Edward Parsons and his grandfather 
Geoffry arrived at the door of the exhibition, there 
were several carriages waiting, and servants in 
splendid liveries, so that Edward expected to see 
some very grand people when he went into the 
room. As they passed up the staircase, they ob- 
served several large pictures hung against the 
walls, and many broken statues huddled together 
in a corner, as though they were of no use. 
‘*You see, Edward,” said the old gentleman, 
** that what calls forth the admiration of the world 
at one time, is thought but little of at another. 
Those statues are now disregarded, though once 
they were gazed on with great attention.”’ Ed- 
ward, however, thought nothing about the siatues, 
nor did he attend to the remark of his grandfather 
Geoffry, so much was he bent on seeing the mi- 
croscope. When they entered the exhibition 
room, they could see neither the microscope nor 
the grand people, for it was so dark, that they 
were obliged to walk forwards carefully, putting 
their, hands before them, and feeling their way 
with their feet. Suddenly a bright stream of light 
darted through a shall hole, not near so large as 
a sixpence, and spreading itself out rested on a 
circle, made of canvass, and painted white; this 
circle was fourteen feet wide. If the room had 
not been darkened, the objects about to be shown 
on the circle would not have been clearly seen. 

Edward and his grandfather felt that they had 
a crowd of people about them, though not one of 
them was to be seen. At last the old gentleman, 
by moving his stick in different directions, found 
a bench, on which he was soon seated, with his 
grandson beside him. 

Directing their eyes to the canvass, they soon 
saw the representation of the wings of two little 
insects. The insects were very small, but the 
microscope made their wings appear ten or twelve 
feet high. Edward was amused, and his grand- 
father was almost equally astonished; for the 
frame work of the wings, with the different blood- 
vessels, and all the fine feathers, were clearly seen. 

After the wings of other insects had been shown, 
the small scale of a fish was represented. It ap- 
peared full six feet long, and was in one part of 
it studded over with sharp prickles. Different 
kinds of wood, too, were exhibited, wherein might 
be seen the air and sap vessels of each sort, form- 
ing a pleasing variety. A little piece of fine cam- 
bric was introduced, but it appeared to be far 
coarser than sackcloth. Many other curious 
things were exhibited, all of which were magnifi- 





ed ten thousand times their natural size. At last 
came the representation of the living creatures 
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found in fresh and stagnant water; and Edward 
was never so much astonished in all his life, as he 
was at the wonderful things which he then saw. 

The stream of light threw the figures of these 
little insects so clearly on the circle, that every 
movement which they made was distinctly seen, 
and, altogether, formed one of the most striking 
and interesting spectacles ever witnessed. 

Every insect was exhibited five hundred thou- 
sand times its size; and such strange creatures 
Edward had never gazed on before. Some of 
them darted about as rapidly as a bow starts aside 
when its string is broken. Others were armed 
with strong claws, and were covered over with 
stiff bristles. A third class resembled serpents, 
and appeared fourteen feet long, turning and writh- 








ing about in all directions, till dward could hard- 
ly believe his own eyes. 

A small sprig of moss was put into a little wa- 
ter, when the microscope immediately magnified 
the moss into a large tree, resembling a pine tree. 
This was the most interesting part of all the exhi- 
bition, for the tree appeared covered over with all 
kinds of strange creatures, some of which twined 
round its trunk, while others perched on its 
branches. 

There stood the tree in the centre of the circle; 
around its stem two or three serpent-like animals 
wound their bodies backwards and forwards, 
Among the branches were seen creatures of differ- 
ent shapes, one of them was as fierce as a tiger, 
for he darted out of the tree, and devoured the 
smaller animals around him with the most savage 
ferocity. 

Then, on the tips of the boughs, and on the 
topmost branch of the tree, was perched the crea- 
ture called the ephemera, which only lives a single 
day. The old gentleman, in a whisper, bid his 
grandson remember the shortness of the epheme- 
ra’s life, in comparison with his own; but Edward 
was too busy in watching the tiger-like animal 
devouring the others, to think of any thing which 
his grandfather Geoffry said to him. The varie- 
ty of creatures seen at one time, their strange 
shapes, their odd movements, their great size, and 
the different ways in which they employed them- 
selves, formed a scene as new as It was interesting. 

Edward and his grandfather were highly grati- 
fied. As they retired down the staircase, the old 
gentleman repeated the words, ‘‘O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made 
them all;” while Edward declared that he had 
seen the most wonderful exhibition in the whole 
world. [London Child’s Companion. 

Pte ah 
Mother, are you not going to be a Christian? 

A little girl belonging to the Sunday school in which 
Lamengaged, was very much affected during our 
communion season, a few days since. On returning 
home, she asked her mother, with a solemn and ear- 
nest look, if she had taken the sacrament that day? 
Upon her replying that she had not, the child, looking 
still more earnestly, added, ‘* Mother, are you not go- 
ing to be a Christian, and take the sacrament?” This 
inquiry, falling from the lips of her own child, sank 
deep into her heart. ‘The father was present, and to 
human appearance was far from the kingdom of hea- 
ven; for he was in the habit of spending his Sabbaths 
as all other days, in his work-shop. He too was con- 
science-smitten at the inquiry; and the Spirit of the 
Lord made the words of the child a two-edged sword 
to his soul. Both the father and mother were induc- 
ed, by the child’s conduct, to attend several meetings; 
and the result was, that both were made the subjects 
of redeeming grace. I had this account from the mo- 
ther, who talks like a new-born soul. She says her 
husband is resolved to live for Gol, and never comes 
to his meals without going to his closet. Let it be re- 
membered, that this little girl had a most pious and 
faithful Sunday School Teacher. O! who can com- 
pute the value of a devoted spiritual Sunday School 
Teacher? S. S. Journal. 


The Little Boy and his Bible. 

A little boy had no papa nor mamma, for they were 
dead; but somebody had given him a Bible when he 
was only five years old, and he had read this Bible 
every day since that time, and thus, with God’s bles- 














sing, had been brought to the knowledge of his own J 
evil nature, and the goodness of-God in sending his | 
Son to die for sinners. On his bed at night he had | 
often thought of these things, for the Lord the Spirit | 
was with him, and had made him to differ from most | 


other children who live in this world as strangers to 
their God. 





The Conscientious Little Boy. 
‘**T do’nt want to say that,” said a child, when his 
mother put him to bed and directed him to repeat, 


.| Now I lay me down to sleep,’ &c. _ ** T don’t want to 


say that, Ma,” ‘* You must, my child,’ said she.— | 
‘*T don’t want te.” ‘ Why?” said the mother.— | 
‘© Because,” said the boy, “I don’t want to go to| 
sleep.? The simple and honest-hearted little urchin | 
seemed to think it would be wrong to repeat that as 
a truth, for which he had no desire. May we always 
feel the want of what we pray for, and believe that | 
our heavenly Father will give us what is best for us. 





The Sabbath School Lesson. 

In one of the Sabbath Schools in Westfield, Mass. 
in the summer of 1827, a Jittle girl was seen in tears. 
Being asked the occasion of her grief, she passed her 
lesson (which was printed on a square piece of paper) 
to the teacher. Upon examination, it was found that 
the little girl’s father, who was an intemperate man, 
had torn the paper to pieces, and her mother, who 
was a good woman, and wished her child to love God, 
had taken a great deal of pains to sew it together 
nicely. The child that thanks God for a kind mother, 
will pray that a wicked father may repent and be 
forgiven. 





But one Sabbath in the Week. 

A person being pressed to join a friend in an ex- 
cursion of pleasure on the Sabbath, replied, ‘* No; 
much as I should like the excursion, I have but one 
Sabbath in the week, and I can’t spare that.” Such 
will be our language also, if we feel the worth of our 
souls, and the necessity of salvation. 











Premature Intemperance. 

I once witnessed the debasing effects of ardent spi- 
rits on a child, not more than eight years of age. He 
had been sent by his parents to procure some ardent 
spirits, and, while returning, was induced to raise the 
jug to his own lips, and drank so freely, as to be un- 
able to walk a single step, or even to raise himself 
from the ground. In this situation, he was seen by a 
young man, who took him from the street, and carri-| 
ed him to his parent, who, I trust, will never again | 
permit her child to touci or handle this poison, lest he } 
again taste it, and early become what is truly termed | 
a living corpse. The young will here see the necessi- 
ty of Juvenile Temperance Societies; for, had this 
child pledged himself to abstain from liquor, he would 
never have been intoxicated. Always avoid strong 
drink—never go where it is to be found, lest you be 
enticed, and in youth become a source of anxiety and 
sorrow to your parents and friends. 














The Shepherd. 

A shepherd of Asia Minor was one day feeding his 
flock by the sea-side, when the stillness and smooth- 
ness of the water tempted him to leave his business, 
and set up for a merchant. So he sold his flock, hired 
a vessel, procured a cargo of figs, got them on board, 
and sailed for a western port. But a storm soon a- 
rose, and at length became so violent, that they were 
obliged to throw the ship’s cargo all overboard, to save 
themselves. ‘The figs were of course lost among the 
rest, and their owner, discouraged with such ill suc- 
cess, returned to his old trade again. It happened 
one day, that he was tending his flock of sheep upon 
the very same coast again; and the sea again present- | 
ed the same tempting appearance as formerly. ‘The | 
shepherd surveyed it for a moment; and remember- 
ing his former adventure, ‘ Yes, yes,” says he, “‘ you 
want another cargo of figs, don’t you?” 














THE LITTLE HAND. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

Thou wak’st, my baby boy, from sleep, 
And through its silken fringe 

Thine eye, like violet, pure and deep, 
Gleams forth in azure tinge. 

With frolic smiles and gladness meek, 
Thy radiant brow is drest; 

While fondly to thy mother’s cheek 
Thy little hand is prest. 

That little hand! what prescient wit 
Its history may discern, 




















Ere time its tiny bones shall knit 
With manhood’s sinews stern? 





The artist’s pencil shall it guide, 
Or spread the snowy sail? 

Or hold the plough with rural pride, 
Or ply the sounding flail? 

Through music’s lat:yrinthian maze, 
With thrilling ardor rove; 

Or weave those tender, tuneful lays, 
That beauty wins from love? 

Old Coke or Blackstone’s learned tome 
With weary toil explore, 

Or trim the lamp, in classic dome, 
Till midnight’s watch be o’er? 

The pulse of languid sickness press, 
Or such high honor gain, 

As in the puipit raised to bless 
A pious listening train? 

Say, shall it find the cherish’d grasp 
Of friendship’s fervor cold; 

Or, starting, feel the envenomed clasp 
Of treachery’s serpent fold? 

Or linked in hallowed union blest, 
Of changeless love benign, 

Press some fair infant to thy breast, 
As thou dost cling to mine? 

But oh! may the Alinighty Friend, 
From whom our being came, 

This dear and powerless hand defend, 
From deeds of guilt and shame; 

From cruel war’s discolored blade, 
From withering penury’s pain; 

From dark oppression’s direful trade, 
And from the miser’s gain. 

Grant it to dry the tears of woe, 
Wild folly’s course restrain; 

The alms of sympathy bestow, 
Thy righteous cause maintain. 


Write wisdom on the wings of time, 
Ben ’mid the morn of youth, 

And, with benevolence sublime, 
Dispense the light of truth. 

Discharge a just and useful part, 
Through life’s uncertain maze, 

Till coupled with an angel’s heart, 
It strikes the lyre of praise. 





THE ALL-SEEING EYE. 


Child ,— 


Mother, dear mother! stay a while, 
I’ve something strange and new— 

I heard it at our Sabbath school: 
Say, mother, is it truc! 

A Father’s eye, my teacher says, 
Beholds us every day— 

He even knows our inmost thought, 
And what we do or say! 


Oh! is it true, when sullen words 
Repay your cheerful care, 

And murmurs rise within my breast, 
That Father’s eye is there? 

And does he know when on the tongue 
Deceitful words have been— 

And when we “ take his name in vain,” 
Say, does he see us then? 


Mother,— 


*Tis true, my child, a Father’s eye, 
Is ever on our way— 

He knows our smallest word or deed; 
He guards us every day. 


And when rude murmurs, angry words, 
Repay a parent’s care; 

Or passion’s sullen tones are heard— 
Oh, then his eye is there! 

And not with joy, on seenes of vice, 
E’er bends that eye so mild— 

But when in virtue’s cause employed, 
Tis there, in love, my child. 

When soft compassion’s ready hand 
Relieves a sufferer’s care, 

E’en though no mortal praise be thine, 
A Father’s eye is there! 

Or when thine eye is raised above 
To him in humble prayer— 

At morning, noon, or twilight hour— 
He’s there, my child, he’s there! 





EVENING HYMN. 
Lorp, that madest earth and heaven, 
Darkness and light, 
Who the day for toil hast given, 
For rest the night; 
May thine angel guards defend us, 
Slumbers sweet thy mercy send us, 
Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 
This livelong night. 





